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THE SOCIAL- SECURITY PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


PUBLIC-HEALTH NURSING IN MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH SERVICES 


By HORTENSE HILBERT, 
PuBLiCc HEALTH NuRSING CONSULTANT, CHILOREN'S BUREAU 


Maternal and child care has been a major con- 
cern of public-health nurses since public-health 
nursing began--as a matter of fact, it can be said 
to have been a foremost factor in the development 
of public-health nursing. It is, therefore, to be 
expected that expansion in public-health nursing 
should accompany the increase in special maternal 
and child-health services as well as the increase 
in general public-health services by Federal and 
State governments made possible through the Social 
Security Act. 


A comparison of the census of full-time pub- 
lic-health nurses in the United States as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1938 (taken by the public health nursing 
consultants of the United States Public Health 
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Service and the Children's Bureau through the 
State departments of health), with the census of 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
as of January 15, 1931, gives the following sta- 
tistical evidence .of expansion during this 7-year 
period: 


There has been an increase of 22 percent be- 
tween 1931 and 1938 in the total number of full- 
time public-health nurses (from 15,915 to 19,390). 


There has been an increase of about 45 percent 
in the total number of public-health nurses em- 
ployed in rural areas (from 4,519 to 6,556). 


There has been an increase of nearly 37 per- 
cent in the number of public-health nurses employed 
by governmental (or official) agencies during this 
same period (from 9,724 to 13,349). 


PuBLIC—HEALTH NuRSE DEMONSTRATING CARE OF NEWBORN BABY IN THE HOME 
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These figures, of course, refer to all types 
of public-health nurses, in generalized and spe- 
cialized fields, the majority of whom, but not all 
of whom, include maternal and child care in their 
services. 


Another indication of the extent to which pub- 
lic-health nursing is now represented in the State 
programs for maternal and child health can be ob- 
tained from data on amounts budgeted from Federal 
funds and State and local matching funds for the 
year ending June 30, 1939 (taken from 1939 plans 
submitted by the States). Of the grand total of 
funds budgeted, about 53 percent are intended for 
salaries and travel of public-health nurses. This 
closely coincides with the estimate of 50 percent 
widely quoted as the proportion of funds which de- 
partments of health in general expend for public- 
health nursing. 


In spite of the increase in the number of 
public-health nurses in the United States as a 
whole, it is generally considered that three times 
the present number are required if there is to be 
an equitable distribution of service throughout 
the rural and urban communities of the Nation and 
if generalized public-health nursing, including 
bedside care, is to be available to all mothers 
and children and to all other family members as 
well. There are still more than 900 counties in 
the United States where no public health nursing 
service can be obtained. 


In the State and Territorial departments of 
health, which are the official agencies respon- 
sible for carrying out the maternal and child- 
health provisions of the Social Security Act, 
several types of organization and administration 
exist for providing public-health nursing. Infor- 
mation from reports covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1938, shows that there were: 


Twenty-seven separate voureaus and divisions 
of public-health nursing coordinated adminis- 
tratively with other divisions of the State health 
department. 


Eighteen units of public-health nursing or- 
ganized as part of another division--14 in mater- 
nal and child-health divisions and 4 in divisions 
of local health work. 


Six units of public-health nursing organized 
as part of the central administration of the State 
department of health and serving 4ll other divi- 
Sions of the State department of health that re- 
quire public health nursing service. 


The number of separate units of public-health 
nursing coordinate with other divisions, but not 
part of them, and the number of units that are 
part of the central administration are increasing, 
whereas the number of agencies in which public- 
health nursing is a part of another single admin- 
istrative division is rapidly decreasing. This 
shows a healthy tendency toward broadening of pub- 
lic health nursing services rather than toward re- 
striction or specialization. 


A family~health service whereby one public- 
health nurse functions both in bedside care and in 
health education with regard to various conditions 
occurring at various ages is the end to which pub- 
lic-health nurses and others concerned and inter- 
ested in public health have directed their efforts 
This has now come to be a reality 


for some time. 





Whatever the type of administration in ef- 
fect for conveying public health nursing services, 
the necessity of considering definite measures 
for maintaining a higher level of performance in 
each type of service, particularly in one so far- 
reaching as maternal and child health, is general- 
ly recdgnized. For that reason the public health 
nursing consultant with advanced preparation in 
maternal and child health is coming to be an in- 
dispensable adjunct to the personnel of the State 
department of health. The consultant serves as a 
teacher to general public-health nurses whose fam- 
ily health services to a great extent include care 
of the mother and child. 
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This recognition was shown by the appointment, 
before the end of June 30, 1938, of special pub- 
lic health nursing consultants in maternal and 
child health in 21 State and Territorial depart- 
ments of health; in 12 additional States this spe- 
cial type of consultation had been made available 


through more generalized types of workers who also 
nave other duties. 


x 
* 


NURSE-MIDWIFE DEMONSTRATING CARE OF GLOVES TO MID= 
WIFE. CONTENTS OF MIDWIFE BAG DISPLAYED ON 
TABLE. 


The maternal and child-health services as 
carried out by public-health nurses under the State 
plans, predominantly in conjunction with a general 
family health service, consist of teaching and 
health supervision in the home, in the clinic or 
conference, and in the classroom. The visit to 
the home is by far the most extensive and produc- 
tive method employéd and is supplemented by in- 
terpretation and demonstration at the clinic or 
conference and further supplemented by group edu- 
cation in the form of classes or clubs. 


Nursing care and education of the mother be- 
fore, during, and after delivery, and of the infant 
from birth to 2 years and throughout school age, 
have long been and still are the objectives of 
public-health nurses in maternal and child health, 
but they have been given with varying degrees of 
continuity and completeness. Surveys have shown 
that certain phases of this service, notably pre- 
natal and infant-health supervision, were given 
more extensively and were of better quality than 
Other phases. Postpartum and delivery services 





were given in comparatively limited amounts, 
whereas preschool and school health supervision, 
although extensively provided, were in general of 
inferior quality. Now, greater opportunity is be- 
ing created for filling in the gaps and for over- 
coming deficiencies in quality, and the results 
are already evident. 


For instance, in the field of maternal care, 
home-delivery and postpartum nursing for the moth- 
er and newborn infant already are offered to a 
greater extent, particularly in rural areas. A 
recent summary of home delivery nursing services 
made by the public health nursing consultants of 
the Children's Bureau shows that nursing assist- 
ance at the time of delivery, given as a result of 
social-security provisions, is now guaranteed to 
families and physicians in 50 areas of various 
sizes throughout the country, one of these being 
an entire State. There are, of course, a great 
many other communities where these services are 
available to some extent, although not guaran- 
teed, and where similar services are offered by 
nonofficial as well as official local health 
agencies. 


Although the actual quality or content of 
public-health nursing now available to mothers and 
children cannot readily be measured, it is to be 
expected that the further preparation in public- 
health nursing and in maternal and child care, ex- 
tensively provided for public-health nurses through 
stipends from social-security funds, should grad- 
ually bring about improvement in quality of care. 


In view of the large number of public-health 
nurses involved in the State and local maternal 
and child-health programs and the large proportion 
of maternal and child-health service which public- 
health nursing constitutes, it seems logical that 
the Children's Bureau, by Federal law responsible 
for that part of the Social Security Act which re- 
lates to maternal and child-health provisions, 
should obtain for itself and offer to the States 
consultation on the public health nursing aspects 
of these programs. This is given through a staff 
of six public health nursing consultants, one of 
whom functions as director of the Public Health 
Nursing Unit of the Bureau and fiye of. whom func- 
tion in five regions, the number of States in a 
region ranging from 8 to 13. These consultants 
serve both the Maternal and Child-Health Division 
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and the Crippled Children's Division of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau. This number of public-health nurses 
is obviously small whenone considers that 72 State 
agencies (49 State and Territorial departments of 
health and 23 other State agencies administering 
services for crippled children) are utilizing 
their consultation service and when one considers, 
in addition, the wide scope of consultation 
reques ted. 


Recommendations of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Public-Health Nursing, the National 
Organization for Public Health nursing, and the 
Committee on Standards of the State and Territori- 
al Health Officers, as well as the recommendations 
of the advisory committees to the Children's Bu- 
reau on maternal and child health and on public- 
health nursing, have constituted important bases 
for this consultation. A review of activities of 
Children's Bureau consultants in public-health 
nursing shows that during the early stages of de- 
velopment of State maternal and child-health ser- 
vices the public health nursing assistance re- 
quested by the State departments of health was 
largely in the field of organization and adminis- 
tration: Assistance in obtaining qualified per- 
sonnel for various types of positions; amounts and 
kinds of supervision needed; plans for in-service 
education for public-health nurses and for further 
education outside the agency; selection of areas 
to demonstrate delivery services in the home to 
strengthen and improve other maternity nursing 
services; the selection and use of special public 
health nursing consultants for maternal and child- 
health services. 


During the past year the emphasis has shifted 
more and more from administration and organization 
per se to nursing content, to public health nurs- 
ing method and techniques, and, to a larger extent 
than before, to improvement of quality of public 
health-nursing service through more and better- 
supervised and better-qualified personnel. 


The public-health nurse is the worker reliej 
upon to bring to the family health knowledge in 
forms and ways best understood, not only to re- 
lieve the situation of the moment, as in sickness, 
but also to carry over some health education for 
the future. In order to fulfill this function 
satisfactorily a public-health nurse, in addition 
to the knowledge and skills inherent in nursing, 
must have the additional academic and professional 
preparation that enables her to influence the ideas 
and health practices of persons of all economic 
and educational circumstances and also to conceive 
of her services and to apply them on the broad 
scale implied in the term public health. 


Aware of the economic and social factors that 
influence the health conditions she meets day by 
day from home to home, she is prepared to assist 
families in the use of all health resources that 
exist in their communities. She helps also to as- 
sess the health needs of the population which she 
serves. Through intelligent use of her informa- 
tion of these needs, and through her particularly 
intimate services in sickness and health to many 
families of the communities, the public-health 
nurse can give invaluable aid toward enlarging re- 
sources and toward overcoming the many inequaiities 
that now exist in health services. 
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STIMULATING INTEREST IN A COMMUNITY CHILD-WELFARE PROGRAM 


By NELL MONTGOMERY, 
Local UNIT WoRKER, MISSOUR! CHILO—WELFARE SERVICES 


The development of community consciousness can 
be traced in the definite change that has taken 
place in community-wide participation in child- 
welfare service in Linn County, Mo., one of three 
counties in a special unit, in the period of 2 
years since child-welfare services began there. 


From June until December 1936 preliminary 
studies of conditions and needs for special child- 
welfare services were being made in northern 
Missouri. Demonstration work was carried on by 
one worker in 14 counties during the time when 
child-welfare services were first being intro- 
duced throughout the State. Becauseof the ability 
of these three communities to see the total needs 
of children 2nd their responsive activity directed 
toward meeting these needs, the child-welfare 
worker concentrated her efforts on Linn County and 
two other counties comprising the Twelfth Judicial 
Circuit. 

The worker chose the city of Brookfield, 
situated in Linn County, as her focal point, be- 
cause of the interest shown by the public of- 
ficials and the circuit judge. It was thought 
that the district worker who had worked with the 
communities in discovering the needs was in a 
better position to carry out the actual work than 
was any other staff member. Because of a realiza- 
tion of the children's need, the circuit judge 
asked the three county courts in his circuit to 
contribute toward the expense of keeping the work- 
er full time. The public officials indicated 
their interest and concern by asking child-welfare 
services to establish a local unit. 


Brookfield, a city of 6,250 population, was 
formerly a railroad and mining center with one 
small branch factory. The railroad shops have 
been removed; the coal-mining industry is not so 
profitable as it formerly was; the factory is op- 
erating on such a small scale that it is necessary 
for its workers to have other employment to make a 
living wage. At present Brookfield is largely an 
agricultural community. 


Before 1936 only the church groups, men's 
service clubs, and some county officials were 
participating in child-care and protection work. 
There appeared to be a lack of intereston the part 
of the citizens in regard to lacal conditions con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency. In the summer 
of 1937 it became necessary for the child welfare 
service worker to place in a foster home 13-year- 
old John, who had been placed on probation to her 
by the Juvenile Court hecause of a long series of 
delinquencies consisting of stealing, hitchhiking, 
and truancy. The foster mother lived in a neigh- 
borhood where a member of the county court, a 
county Social Security Board member, and other 
leading citizens also lived. The placement of a 
problem boy in a foster home proved an excellent 
object lesson for the officials and prominent con- 
munity members. 


Coupled with the interest in John were a 
growing recognition of the volume of juvenile 
delinquency and a growing interest in means for 
prevention fostered by the Council of Religious 
Education over the State. The child-welfare work- 
er spoke at a number of clubs and Sunday-school 
groups. Gradually the community became more con- 
scious of an unfortunate situation that had exist- 
ed for a long time. Of 203 children who consti- 
tuted the child welfare case load, 18 needed tem 
porary substitute care outside their own homes. 
Because of a seeming lack of local resources to 
meet the situation and the undesirability of send- 
ing children who needed institutional care away 
from their own communities to an institution in a 
distant county, a group of women representing sev- 
eral church groups and women's clubs suggested es- 
tablishing a children's home for the county. The 
impracticability of such a plan was soon discovered 
by the group itself, and they decided that "chil- 
dren need homes with a little 'h' rather than a 
big 'H'." They turned their attention to suggest- 
ing boarding homes that might be found suitable 
after investigation by the worker. 
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The local Rotary Club offered to sponsor any 
movement suggested by the child-welfare worker for 
the improvement of local conditions for children. 
From this display of comnunity interest two pro- 
jects of major importance had their origin. One 
was the establishment of a recreational progran. 
The other was the establishment of a permanent 
child-welfare circle. 


At first it was planned to ask the various 
clubs to sponsor a recreational program, but the 
mayor and members of the park board volunteered to 
furnish $300 for equipment. The town had three 
excellent parks and playgrounds, which were uti- 
lized. Under the Works Progress Administration 
recreational program four recreational supervi- 
sors, three white and one colored, were selected, 
and the program is now in full operation. 


The men's group, the representatives of wo- 
men's clubs, the public officials, and circuit 
judge met with the worker to discuss the child- 
welfare needs of the county. The county court 
agreed to pay board in a foster home for any 
child needing boarding care upon the suggestion 
of the child-welfare worker in conference with 
the circuit judge. The circuit judge utilized 
the worker's study and evaluation of each situ- 
ation and knew the need for boarding-care re- 
sources. Thirty representative women at this din- 
ner meeting formed the Linn County Child-Welfare 
Circle. The constitution adopted states that the 
function of the group is to aid the district child- 
welfare worker in promoting better living condi- 
tions for dependent and underprivileged children 


and to bring cases in need of foster care to the 
attention of the child-welfare worker. 


The child-welfare circle meets once a month 
and has become a source of stimulation and en- 
couragement to the entire county welfare depart- 
ment. Interest in the work of the group is 
slowly spreading and more persons are asking to 
join. One of the main objectives of the group 
at present is to develop an awareness of child- 
welfare problems and to arouse sufficient con- 
munity interest to meet them. The members de- 
rive a great amount of satisfaction in working 
with tangible problems. At some of the first 
meetings the most popular project was providing 
dresses for girls and suits for boys who were not 
otherwise able to have them, in the graduating 
class at school. In one case, members visited a 
motherless family and gave stimulus to the ado- 
lescent girls in the family by helping them to 
make the home more attractive. 


The following projects have developed: Va- 
cation "made jobs" for children needing work ac- 
tivity and spending money; "friendly visiting" in 
cases similar to the one described above; volun- 
teer work along the lines followed by Big Sister 
organizations; tutoring service for children who 
need special scholastic help (there are no oppor- 
tunity rooms in the county schools); the reading 
and reporting of current child-welfare litera- 
ture; speeches on child welfare by individual 
members before other groups; and assistance in ob- 
taining applications to receive children for fos- 
ter boarding-home care. 
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NEWS AND READING NOTES 


Proceedings 

of Conference 
on Better Care 
for Nothers 
and Babies 
available 


The Children's Bureau has pub- 
lished the Proceedings of Con- 
ference on Setter Care for 
Mothers and Babies, held in 
Washington, DV. C., January 17 
and 18, 1938, as Bureau Publication No. 246 (Wash- 
ington, 1938; 171 pp.).- Single copies are avail- 
able on request while the supply lasts. 


The foreword summarizes the history and back- 
ground of the Conference, its organization, and 
the resultant appointment of a continuing committee 
to give a clearance service to the participating 
organizations and to assist in the effort to in- 
crease public interest in better care for mothers 
and babies. 


The proceedings of the Conference are given 
in complete form, from the opening statement by 
the Chief of the Children's Bureau and the address 
of welcome by the Secretary of Labor, to the con- 
cluding address, The Goal We Seek, by the Honorable 
Josephine Roche, chairman, Interdepartmental Con- 
mittee To Coordinate Healthand Welfare Activities, 
and the reports of the conference committees on 
professional resources, on community resources, on 
resources of citizens’ groups, and on findings. 


There are six appendixes to the volume, con- 
taining the list of persons attending the Confer- 
ence and organizations represented; factual mate- 
rial provided to members of the Conference; the 
text of sections of the Social Security Act relat- 
ing to grants to States for maternal and child- 
health services; maternal and child-health services 
under the Social Security Act; recommendations 
with respect to extension of maternal and child- 
health services made by the General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Maternal and Child-Welfare Services, 
April 7-8, 1937; and recommendations of the Con- 
ference of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
April 9, 1937. 


Proceedings of 
conference on 
State child-welfare 
services available 


The Children's Bureau has 
published the Proceedings 
of the Conference on State 
Child-Welfare Services, 
Washington, D. C., April 4-6, 1938 (Maternal and 
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Child-Welfare Bulletin No. 3, Washington, 19383 
155 pp-), and single copies are available on re- 
quest. This report contains the address by the 
Honorable David C. Adie, commissioner, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare, on some as- 
pects of child-welfare service; and the address by 
Dr. James S. Plant, director, Essex County, N.J., 
Juvenile Clinic, on positive programs of child 
welfare. 


Also contained in the proceedings are papers 
and discussion on the following topics: Relation 
of child-welfare services to aidto dependent chil- 
dren; mental-hygiene problems and services in rural 
communities; relation of child-welfare services to 
foster care; development of local resources for 
care and protection of children; case recording in 
local public agencies; and development of services 
for rural children within a State child-welfare 
division. 


Medical social work The October 1938 ‘Bulletin 
in relation to 
of the American Assoctatton 
ublic-health nursin 
. * of Nedtcal Soctal Workers 
(vol. 11, no. 8) contains 
two papers discussing the relation of medical so- 
cial work to public-health nursing. 


The point of view of the public-health nurse 
is given by Dorothy Deming, general director, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing; 
that of the medical social worker, by Ruth E. 
Lewis, assistant professor of medical social work, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 


ERRATUM 


The table, "Federal Grants to States for Ya- 
ternal and Child-Welfare Services Under the Social 
Security Act," on pages 28-29 of fhe Child for 
October 1938, contains an errorin the last column. 
The amount of Federal funds requested by Pennsyl- 
vania for child-welfare services for the fiscal 
year 1939 should have been given as $129,780. The 
total amount requested by all States is given cor- 
rectly in the table as $2,150,633.80. 








MATERNAL, INFANT, AND CHILD HEALTH 


NEWS AND 


National Soctety 
for the Prevention 
of Blindness 


The appointment of Dr. J. 
Warren Bell as medical di- 
appoints medical rector was announced in 
director November by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Dr. Bell 
was formerly director of maternal and child health 
in the State of Nebraska. Before that, he was di- 
rector of the Division of Maternal and Child Health 
in the Cattaraugus County Health Department, New 
York. 


The addition of Dr. Bell to the staff is ex- 
pected to enable the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness to cooperate more closely 


BOOK AND 


OBSTETRIC EDUCATION, by Edwin F. Daily, M.D. Stu- 
dent Section, Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ctation, vol. 111 (October 1, 1938), pp- 1333- 
1335. Single copies of reprints availaole from 
the Children's Bureau while the supply lasts. 


Replies of 2,538 recent graduates of 61 medi- 
cal schools to a questionnaire on the study of ob- 
stetrics sent by the Children's Bureau are summar- 
ized in this article. 
reported that their clinical training included ex- 


Nearly all the graduates 


amination and care of women during pregnancy, la- 
bor, and the postpartum period. Nineteen percent 
of them, however, had delivered no women in hos- 
pitals and 27 percent had delivered no women at 
home as part of their training. Fifty-nine per- 
cent had a total of 20 or fewer deliveries in hos- 


pitals and homes. 


The author states that opportunities for prac- 
ticing physicians to return to the larger teaching 
hospitals have been provided to a certain extent 
in several States and that an increase in the nun- 


ber of these may be expected in the near future. 


READING 


PERIODICAL 


NOTES 


with the medical profession and with local, State, 
and National health officers and associations. 


(Release from National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 50 West Fiftieth St., New York.) 


Rickets An article on Rickets by Martha M. 
article Eliot, M. D., and Edwards A. Park, 
revised 


M. D., published as chapter 36 of 
Brenneman's Practice of Pediatrics, volume 1 (W.F. 
Prior Co., Hagerstown, Md., 1937), has been re- 
written and new material added. The rewritten 
chapter contains 110 pages instead of 57, and has 
been distributed to subscribers to the original 
publication. ; 


NOTES 


TEACHABLE MOMENTS; a new &approach to health, by 
Jay B. Nash. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
1938. 243 pp. $1.50. 


The chairman of the Department of Physical Ed- 
ucation and Health of New York University, at the 
request of parents and educators who have heard him 
speak on the maintenance and promotion of health, 
has put in book form a résumé of many talks and 


conferences. 


"When a child exhibits curiosity; when a child 
feels that differences make him conspicuous; when 
adults are scared; when parents want something 
better for their children"--these are the moments 
when lessons in the health field can be learned 
efficiently and rapidly, states the author. He 
believes that teachers should not merely "talk to 
children about certain health rules" out that they 
should seek the removal of foci of infection, the 
elimination of strain, the promotion of wholesome 
health habits, and the building of power for 


health. 
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CHILD LABOR 


THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT AND STATE CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Fair Labor Standards Act, through the op- 
erationof its child-labor provisions, should stin- 
ulate the enactment of State child-labor laws that 
will bring the State standards up to those of the 
Federal law or higher. By the establishment of a 
Federal minimum for child workers, an objection 
that has often been raised against the improve- 
ment of State child-labor standards is removed; 
i.e., the objection that a State which raises its 
standards above those of other States is placed at 
a competitive disadvantage in the marketing of its 
products. Experience during previous periods when 
Federal regulation of child labor was in effect, 
both under the Federal laws operative between 1916 
and 1922 and under the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration codes in effect from 1933 to 1935, has 
shown that greater improvements are made in State 
child-labor legislation during such a period than 
when there is no Federal minimum and only State 
laws are operative. 


Advances along the lines recommended by the 
International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials which met in Charleston, S.C., last 
September, and by the Fifth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation, which met in Washington in 
November, are as follows: 

A. Minimum age of 16 for employment at any 


time in factories or in connection with power- 
driven machinery, or during school hours in any 


occupation; minimum age of 14 outside school hours 
except in factory occupations or in any occupa- 
tion otherwise prohibited by law or ruling. 


B. Prohibition of employment of minors under 
18 years of age in occupations particularly hazard- 
ous or detrimental to their health or welfare, 
with power placed in the State department of labor 
to determine, after hearings, occupations that are 
particularly hazardous or detrimental to the health 
or well-being of such minors. 


C. Requirement of employment certificates 
for minors up to 18 years of age employed in any 
occupation, to be issued only on (1) presentation 
of transcript of birth certificate or, if this is 
not obtainable, presentation of other adequate 
documentary evidence of age, (2) proof of physical 
fitness for the contemplated employment, (3) . pro- 
mise of employment, and (4) school record. Age 
certificates to be issued on request for minors 
18 and over. 

D. Provision for adequate supervision of is- 
suance of employment and age certificates by the 
State department of labor or the State department 
of education, in order to strengthen administra- 
tion and provide uniformity in issuance. 

E. Compulsory full-time school attendance of 
all children up to 16 years of age and of boys and 
girls between 16 and 18 years of age who are not 
high-school graduates unless they are legally and 
regularly employed. 


As in the past, the Industrial Division of 
the Children's Bureau is glad to respond to re- 
quests from the States for assistance in drafting 
amendments to Child-labor laws and for consul ta- 
tion on administrative problems in this field. 


ACTION OF FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON LABOR LEGISLATION 
IN REGARD TO CHILD LABOR 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 should 
make possible the elimination of practically all 
child labor from industries in interstate com- 
merce, states the report of the committee on child 
labor, which was adopted by the Fifth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation held in Washing- 
ton November 14, 15, and 16, 1938, at the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor: 

It is most important, however, to recognize 
that the application of this act is limited to 


interstate commerce. The greater part of child 
labor today, outside of the field of agriculture, 


is in local industries which do not cross State 
lines, such as laundries, restaurants, hotels, 
garages, repair shops, and mercantile establish- 
ments. Recent studies and reports of employment 
certificates issued indicate that at least three- 
fourths of the gainfully employed children under 
16 years of age in the United States in nonagri- 
cultural employment are in industries of this 
type and, therefore, will not be benefited by the 
16-year minimum-age provision of the Federal act. 


In view of this fact, the report of the com- 
mittee stresses the need for the adoption of the 
pending child-labor amendment to the Constitution 
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of the United States, giving the necessary au- 
thority to the Federal Government to do its share 
in cooperation with the States in eliminating this 
evil; and the need for bringing State child-labor 
laws applying to both interstate and intrastate 
industries up to the standards of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The report urges that States and 
communities enlarge their school facilities and 
adapt their school programs to meet changing 
needs, giving greater attention to guidance, and 
that full-time school attendance be required for 
all children under 16 years of age and for boys 
and girls between 16 and 18 years not regularly 
and legally employed, unless they have completed 
high school. 


The following resolutions on child labor were 
adopted by the Conference: 
Whereas Federal crild-labor legislation covers 


only a part of the child labor now existing in the 
United States: Therefore be it 


NEWS 
Child-labor Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
regulations desig- Dakota, and South Carolina 


nating additional 


States issued were designated by the Chief 


of the Children's Bureau 
during November as States in which State age, em- 
ployment, or working certificates shall have the 
same force and effect as Fedéral certificates of 
age under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
These designations, issued as Child-Labor Regula- 
tions Nos. 7 and 8, published in the Federal Reg- 
ister, November 12 and November 26, 1938, respec- 
tively, bring the total number of designated States 
to 42, including the District of Columbia. The 


Resolved, That the Fifth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation recommend supplemental State 
legislation to perfect the cooperation of the 
States in the administration of the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and to 
raise all State child-labor standards to those of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; and be it further 


Resolved, That the Fifth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation urge that every effort be 
made to complete the ratification of the pending 
Federal child-labor amendment. 


Among other resolutions adopted were resolu- 
tions on apprenticeship, State wage and hour leg- 
islation, industrial home work, and workmen's com- 
pensation. 


The reports of committees and resolutions 
adopted by the Fifth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation have been published by the Division of 
Labor Standards of the United States Department of 
Labor (Bulletin 25-A, Washington, 1938; 34 pp-)- 
Copies can be obtained on request from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau or the Division of Labor Standards. 


NOTES 


designations are ineffect for a period of § months 
from and after October 24, 1938. 


Child-Labor Day, 
January 28, 29, 
or 30, 1939 


For more than 30 years the 
last week-end in January 
has been observed as Child- 
Labor Day, under the auspices of the National 
Child Labor Committee. January 28, 29, or 30 is 
set aside for this purpose in 1939. Persons wish- 
ing to obtain literature and posters can do so by 
sending 25 cents to the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 
respondence.) 
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SOCIALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


ST. PAUL PROJECT IN THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


A meeting of the Advisory Committee to the 
Children's Bureau on the St. Paul project in the 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency 
was held in Washington, D. C., November 18, 1938. 
The meeting was called by the Delinquency Division 
of the United States Children's Bureau, of which 
Elsa Castendyck is director, to discuss the pur- 
pose and policies of the project, which was begun 
about a year ago, and to plan future developments. 


Members of the advisory committee who at- 
tended the meeting were: C. C. Carstens, execu- 
tive director of the Child Welfare League of 
America, New York; Grace Coyle, assistant direc- 
tor of the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Almena Dawley, chief social worker of the Phila- 
delphia Child Guidance Clinic, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Douglas A. Thom, director of the Division of 
Mental Hygiene, Massachusetts State Department of 
Mental Diseases; and Mrs. Margaret Hunt Klein, di- 
rector of the Calhoun County Vepartment of Public 
Welfare, Anniston, Ala. 


Alma Laabs, visiting teacher for the Wilder 
Charities, St. Paul, and Margaret Svendsen, psy- 
chiatric social worker with the Institute for Ju- 
venile Research, Chicago, attended as consultants 
to the committee. Committee members who were 
unable to attend were Grace Abbott, Dr. H. E. 
Chamberlain, Dr. James S. Plant, Louise Clevenger, 
and Dr. Paul H. Furfey. 


The St. Paul staff, consisting of Dr. Harold 
B. Hanson, psychiatrist, Dr. Jean Marquis Deutsche, 
psychologist, and Dwight Ferguson and Ruth Durward, 
psychiatric case workers, described the progress 
and present status of the work. 


The project, locally known as the Community 
Service for Children, was organized for the pur- 
pose of study, research, and demonstration of the 
methods and techniques that can be used effec- 
tively in prevention and treatment of delinquency. 
It is now operating ina selected area in St. Paul, 
Minn., under the auspices of the United States 
Children's Bureau in cooperation with the St. Paul 


Community Chest and the Wilder Charities of St. 
Paul. 


The development of welfare services, particu- 
larly child welfare, under public auspices has 
focused interest upon the need for integration of 
the various services for children provided by the 
community. From the beginning of its work the 
project has been interested in the relationships 
of authoritarian agencies, such as the police and 
the juvenile court, with administrative agencies 
dealing with children on a nonauthoritative and 
nonjudicial basis. For this reason the project 
has been concerned with the treatment and care of 
children who are referred to it because of beha- 
vior and personality problems but who are not: con- 
sidered delinquent. Research in the contribution 
of group work to the community and in the correla- 
tion of group work with case work in the treatment 
of individuals is also contemplated. 


The selection of St. Paul as_ the center of 
activity was based upon the existence of a public 
child-welfare agency with a stable and long-con- 
tinued record of service and upon the interest and 
cooperation of the schools, the social agencies, 
the Juvenile Court of Ramsey County, and the po- 
lice. Tangible evidence of this interest is found 
in the contribution by the St. Paul Community Fund 
of office space for the project, and in the ser- 
vices of a visiting teacher furnished by the Wilder 
Charities. The activities of the project are lin- 
ited to an area covering approximately 1.6 square 
miles, with a population of about 20,000 persons. 
The nationalities and the racial and religious 
backgrounds of the residents, and other social 
factors, such as the number of families receiving 
relief, the incidence of juvenile delinquency, the 
quality of the housing, and the existence of pub- 
lic and private recreation facilities and other 
social services, indicate that the area represents 
fairly average conditions of urban life. 


In addition to case-work services to children 
referred by the schools, police, social agencies, 
and parents, the project has been concerned with 
the development of a recording system to aid in 
the evaluation and interpretation of material 
relevant to work on individual cases. It is hoped 
that this type of recording may be useful in 
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evaluating the case-work function of the project, 
in making comparisons of various types of cases, 
in comparing the cases studied with those handled 
by other methods, and in establishing the degree 
to which the project cases are representative of 
the problems coming to the attention of child- 


FOREIGN 


Juvent le-del tnquency 
provistons tin new 
Penal Code of 
Switzerland 


Uniform methods of treat- 
ment of juvenile delin- 
quents are prescribed for 
the Swiss Cantons in the 
new Federal Penal Code of Switzerland, enacted in 
the summer of 1938. The code prescribes only gen- 
eral rules and leaves the details to the individ- 
ual Cantons. About one-half of the Cantons now 
have juvenile courts. 


The law does not apply to children under 6 
years of age. Those between the ages of 6 and 14 
years are considered as children; those between 14 
and 18 years as young persons. 


In all cases a thorough investigation, in- 
cluding a physical and mental examination, is re- 
quired. The child or young person may also be 
placed under observation before a decision is 
reached in his case. The court ascertains whether 
or not the child is wayward or morally neglected 
or endangered. The treatment prescribed by the 
new code varies according to whether the case is 
that of a child under 14 or of a young person be- 
tween 14 and 18 years. 


The Cantons are directed by the code to ap- 
point existing agencies or provide for the estab- 
lishment of new agencies to deal with children and 
young persons under this code. The authorities 
may call upon private child-welfare societies to 
provide the necessary services. 


The draft regulations for the administration 
of this code in the individual Canton must be 


welfare agencies and juvenile courts. Supplement- 
ary to these records are reports of all community 
contacts that are not primarily concerned with a 
particular family or child, such as reports on 
recreational work and interviews with leaders and 
agencies in the community. 


NOTES 


presented by each Canton to the Federal Council 
before December 31, 1940, for approval. The code 
becomes effective January 1, 1942. (Schweizer- 
tsches Strafgesetzbuch, 1938.) 


Care of New regulations were issued in 
foster children September: 1938 revising and 
in France 

making more strict the rules 
for the administration of the child-welfare decree 
of October 30, 1935, regarding the supervision of 
children placed with wet nurses or foster mothers 
in France. 


The new regulations apply to children under 
3 years instead of 2 years as before. The place- 
ment must be reported within 3 days to the mayor, 
and the person receiving a child for foster care 
must obtain a permit from the mayor and from the 
medical officer of the district. 


Another new feature is the provision for ap- 
pointing physicians and special local committees 
to cooperate with the public officials in super- 
vising the care given to these children. The 
physician is required to visit a child within a 
week after receiving notice of the placement of 
the child in his district, to repeat the visits 
at prescribed intervals, and to keep a record of 
the child's development. Trained social workers 
with State diplomas may be appointed to assist the 
physicians. (Journal Officiel de la République 
Frangaise, Oct. 22, 1938.) 
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NEWS AND READING NOTES 


Youth Leaders A new periodical of the digest 
Digest appears type is Youth Leaders Digest, 
published by Youth Service, Peekskill, N. Y. The 
first number, dated July 1938, was concerned 
chiefly with problems of juvenile delinquency, and 
contained articles by Eduard C. Lindeman, Dora E. 
Dodge, Mary McLeod Bethune, Lowell Juillard Carr, 
and others. The submission was ‘invited of ad- 
dresses, reports, and papers read at conventions 
and meetings, and also articles already printed, 
which deal with the problems of youth and their 
solution. 


The need for a publication of this type is 
indicated by the responses received, as described 
in the second number, dated October 1938: 


The mass of material written and spoken about 
youth and their leadership, in education, recrea- 
tion, vocational guidance, health, safety, charac- 
ter building, and general welfare is certainly be- 
yond ordinary belief. It seems that every con- 
ceivable type of agency from hospitals to police 
departments, universities or churches, welfare 
agencies, labor unions or patriotic associations, 
in every State of the Union, has a particular mes- 
sage to deliver about how boys and girls should be 
trained, educated, tested, clothed, doctored, pro- 
tected, and generally brought up. 


The October issue stresses articles on guid- 
ance, vocational education, and child labor, with 


Floyd W. Reeves and Homer Folks listed among the 
contributors. 


Channels--An Channels is the new and somewhat 
old friend by longer form of the News Bulletin 
a new name 


issued in mimeographed form by 
the Social Work Publicity Council (130 East Twenty- 
second St., New York) since 1923. The November 
1938 issue, introducing the new title and printed 
format and numbered volume 16, no. 2, contains ar- 
ticles by David M. Church and Mary Swain Routzahn 
in addition to shorter items and book reviews. 


Bibliographtes 


The Russell Sage Foundation 
recently published 


has issued as of June 1938 
an 1ll-page bibliography, "Social Case Work in Spe- 
cial Fields," (Bulletin No. 149, Russell Sage 


Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second St., New York; 
price 20 cents). Selected references are given to 
recent books and articles on group work and case 
work, medical case work, psychiatric case work, 
case work in public-assistance programs, case work 
in the public schools, case work with problem 
children, case work in juvenile delinquency, and 
case work with dependent children. 


The American Public Welfare Association (1313 
East Sixtieth St., Chicago, Ill.) has issued "Bib- 
liography on Personnel" (June 1938; 6 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed). This is its third bibliography. This 
is arranged alphabetically by authors' names and 
contains the titles of 83 books and articles. 


ees ¢ 8 


Soctal study of 
Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County 
summarized 


A summary of recommendations 
of the social.study of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County 
made by a citizens' committee 
appointed by the Community Fund and the Federa- 
tion of Social Agencies has been published (Citi- 
zens' Committee, 519 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 
1938; 144 pp-; 50 cents). 


The survey, which was made possible by a 
grant from the Buhl Foundation, was carried on be- 
tween August 1934 and January 1936. Since some of 
the recommendations were formulated as early as 
January 19355 the committee has included notes in 
italics, which show changes in the social services 
of the community that are in accord with the rec- 
ommendations. 


Recommendations are given in a wide variety 
of fields. The recommendations on child care 
cover foster family and institutional care, social 
case work, housekeeper service, infant care, child 
guidance, vocational guidance, illegitimacy, adop- 
tion, and administrative policies. The recommen- 
dations on juvenile delinquency cover prevention 
of delinquency by various methods; police; schools; 
social agencies; treatmentof juvenile delinquency; 
and agencies dealing with delinquency. 
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BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 
(Socially Handicapped Children) 


WHAT OF THE BLIND? A Survey of the Development 
and Scope of Present-Day Work With the Blind, 
edited by Helga Lende. American Foundation for 
the Blind, New York. 1938. 214 pp. 


In this volume are presented the experience 
and opinion of leaders in the field of work with 
the blind. An introductory chapter by Rabert B. 
Irwin, executive director of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, gives some statistical and 


historical material on olindness, and describes 


resources for the olind. Causes and prevention 
of blindness are discussed oy Dr. Conrad Berens, 
surgeon and pathologist of the New York Eye and 


Ear Infirmary. 


Harriet E. Totman, whose duties with the 
Cleveland Board of Education include work with 
Olind children of preschool age, describes for 
parents of blind children methods of care and 
training from infancy to 6 years or whenever they 


are ready for school work. 


Three chapters on the education of blind and 
of visually handicapped children and four on read- 
ing and recreation for the blind, by specialists 
in these fields, are included. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON EXTRAMURAL CARE OF MENTALLY 
DEFICIENT CHILDREN, by Agnes K. Hanna. Pro- 
ceedings of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, vol. 43, no. 1, pp. 115-151. Single 
copiesof reprints available from the Children's 
Bureau while the supply lasts. 

A general picture is presented in this article 
of the recent developments of resources for ser- 
vices to mentally deficient children. The three 
basic conditions for a sound program of community 
services for mentally defective children are de- 
scribed as: Early discovery of children while 
there is still an opportunity for increasing their 
social efficiency; an effective program of home 
services that will assist parents in understanding 
the children's needs, limitations, and capacities; 
and educational Opportunities within the school 
System that are adapted to their requirements. 


During the 3-year period 1935-37, the legis- 
latures of 7 States authorized the creation of a 
specialized department or a division within the 
department of welfare to develop a mental-hygiene 
progran. A still larger group of States (14) 


enacted legislation authorizing State and county 
welfare departments to provide services for men- 
tally deficient children. 


AMERICANS IN PROCESS; a study of our citizens of 
oriental ancestry, by William Carlson Smith, 
Ph.D. Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1937. 
359 pp. Processed. $3. 

The author of this oook, who is professor of 
sociology at Linfield College, spent 6 years in 
California and 3 years in Hawaii studying the 
second-generation oriental. Professor Romanzo 
Adams of the University of Hawaii, who contributes 
the introduction, points out that this comparative 
Study has the advantage of supplying evidence to 
show that the response of these young persons is 
not rigidly controlled by inoorn racial traits, 
but that their behavior and attitudes are largely 


influenced by local social environmental factors. 


Several chapters are devoted to vocational 
adjustments of second- generation orientals’ in 
Hawaii and in continental United States. There is 
also a chapter on the second generation and the 
family, which shows that the younger generation 
has broken with many oriental practices. 


ENGLISH JUVENILE COURTS, by Winifred A. Elkin. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., London. 
1938. 316 pp. Price, 12s. 6d. 


This is the first book dealing with English 
juvenile courts that has been published since the 
jurisdiction and powers of these courts were ex- 
tended by the Children and Young Persons Acts of 
1932 and 1933. 


The English juvenile courts are definitely 
criminal courts dealing with all children and 
young persons in need of care and protection up 
to the age of 17 and with all offenders between 
the ages of 8 and 17 except those charged with 
homicide, those charged jointly with an adult, and 
those charged with an indictable offense who elect 
to be tried by jury. Nevertheless, ths Depart- 
mental Committee on the Treatment of Young Offend- 
ers stated that the principle of guardianship lies 
at the root of all juvenile-court procedure, and 
the "Children and Young Persons Act laid down as 
the fundamental principle to be observed by all 
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courts, that they should ‘have regard to the wel- 
fare of the child or young person' and that they 
should in suitaole cases ‘take steps for removing 
him from undesirable surroundings and for securing 
that proper provision is made for his education 
and training.'" 


Following a presentation of the many factors 
involved in the causation of juvenile delinquency 
and of the need for treatment based upon recogni- 
tion of these factors rather than upon ideas of 
punishment, the author discusses the nature and 
jurisdiction of the courts, their organization, 


and methods of procedure and treatment. 


About half of the book is devoted to a criti- 
cal analysis of methods of treatment, which differ 
widely throughout the cauntry. The author con- 
demns as lacking in constructive value the use of 
police cautions, dismissals, binding over, fines 
and restitutions, and birching. She notes with 
approval the use of probation as "the one method 
open to the courts which provides a means of re- 
education without the necessity of breaking up the 
offender's normal life and removing him from the 
natural surroundings of his home"; and the use of 
the Approved Schools under voluntary management 
but supported oy pudlic funds and subject to Home 
Office inspection, which took the place of the old 
industrial schools and reformatories. Treatment 
away from home on condition of residence in pro- 
bation homes, hostels, and boarding homes is a 


method not yet used extensively in England. 


"Are tiie Courts a Success?" is the title of a 
chapter discussing the increase from 1930 to 1935 
in the number of juveniles under 16 charged with 
indictable offenses, who are brought’ before 
the juvenile courts. Two possible explanations 
are offered: One, a greater willingness on the 
part of the public and of the police to use the 
juvenile courts, as a result of the publicity given 
them by the discussion on the Children and Young 
Persons Act; and, two, some real increase in ju- 
venile delinquency growing out of the uncertainty 
of life today. 


In commenting on the general personnel stand- 
ards of the courts the author says, "The crux of 
the situation is that official attention has been 
concentrated on improving the machinery available 
for dealing with juvenile delinquency, and compar- 
atively little consideration has been given to the 


qualifications of those who are responsible for 
its working." She suggests some changes in meth- 
ods of appointment so that active political parti- 
sanship will play a less important part in quali- 
fications, provision for training of justices, 
the appointment of officers to visit the courts 
and discuss the principles and details of their 
work with the justices and clerks, and the de- 
velopment of a "school of criminology" that would 
help to solve the problem of training prooation 
officers and teachers in Approved Schools and 
through its research work would provide a defi- 
nite answer to some of the questions of method 
with which the courts are faced. 


In closing, the author says that the sole re- 
sponsibility for the prevention and cure of ju- 
venile delinquency should not be placed on the 
courts. "To a great extent they have to deal with 
the failures of the social and educational system, 
and there can be little doubt that the number of 
young offenders could be appreciably reduced by 
methods that have no connection with the judicial 
system. Better living conditions, more outlets 
for healthy activities, more understanding in the 
ordinary schools of problems of character, more 
attention to the individual needs of backward and 
unstable children are necessary if any serious at- 


tempt is to be made to solve the problem." 
A.S.N. 


THE ADOLESCENT COURT AND CRIME PREVENTION, by 
Jeanette G. Brill and E. George Payne. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York. 1938. 230 
pp- $2.50. 

A city magistrate of the Magistrates' Court 
of New York City and the assistant dean of the 
School of Education of New York University dis- 
cuss in this volume, with numerous illustrations 
from case histories, the adolescent court as an 
agency for dealing with youthful offenders above 
the age of juvenile-court jurisdiction. The ma- 
jor part of the book deals with the problems of 
the adolescent as a developing individual and in 
relation to the family, to the community, to the 
social world of his contemporaries, and to educa- 
tional agencies; the remainder of the book deals 
with the Adolescent Court of Brooklyn established 
in January 1935 by resolution of the Board of City 
Magistrates to deal with boys 16, 17, and 18 years 
of age. 











GENERAL CHILD WELFARE 


BOOK AND PERIODICAL NOTES 


A. Mental Health and Child Guidance 


MENTAL HEALTH THROUGH EDUCATION, by W. Carson Ryan. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York. 1938. 315 pp- 
$1.50. 

In an attempt to answer the question, "How 
does educational practice today, at every level 
and for every type of education, square with what 
is known of mental hygiene, and what further ad- 
vances can be made?" the author in 1935-36 trav- 
eled widely in the United States, visiting schools 
and clinics of various sorts. He found that some 
schools, particularly schools for young children, 
are making a genuine contribution to mental health 
and that many more could do so by improvement "in 
attractiveness of environment, in friendliness 
of the school atmosphcre, in educational programs 
designed to meet fundamental human needs rather 
than mere academic traditions, in services directed 
to a more intelligent study of the problem of per- 
sonality in terms of family and community life, in 
concern for the physical, emotional, and social 
needs of the whole chila." 


The first-hand ooservation and comments of 
the author are supplemented at every point by 
references to the available literature. The au- 
thor believes that "if something is to be accom- 
plished that is of consequence in mental health, 
it will come through a new kind of education and 
a new kind of school." 


In a final chapter on Next Steps, he suggests 
a re-facing of the educational task; insistence 
upon @ better "emotional climate" for schools; a 
radical change in the methods of selection and 
preparation of teachers and administrators; provi- 
sionof an enriched and flexible school curriculum; 
a new type of school administration emphasizing 
optimum growth and development of human beings; 
extension of the service of the visiting teacher 
to all communities; closer rapprochement of the 
family and the school and extension of the nursery 
school to reach all families in the community; and 
active collaboration by the school with community 
forces working for mental health. 
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TEACHERS AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS, by E. K. Wickman. 
Commonwealth Fund, New York. 1938. 40 pp. 
Price: 25 cents for single copies; 20 cents per 
copy in lots of 10 to 100; 15 cents per copy in 
lots of 100 or more. 

This manual is a condensation of Wickman's 
book, Children's Behavior and Teachers' Attitudes, 
first published in 1928 and reprinted many times 
since. It is not intended to replace the original 
publication, out was prepared in response to re- 
quests for a condensed version that would enable 
teachers, students, social workers, and parents to 
familiarize themselves quickly with the principal 
points. 


Wickman points out that when experimental in- 
vestigations were carried on to obtain information 
on the incidence of behavior problems in elementary- 
school children, "the reports of the teachers as a 
whole indicated that the problems which most en- 
gage their attention are those which relate to the 
school situation, namely, infractions of classroom 
rules and routine, and failure to meet school-work 
requirements. The personal proplems of the child 
seem to be subordinated to the problems encoun- 
tered in teaching and in classroom management." 
He offers a description of behavior problems from 
the point of view of the psychologist. 


A PEDIATRICIAN IN SEARCH OF MENTAL HYGIENE, by 
Bronson Crothers, \.D. Commonwealth Fund, New 
York. 1937. 271 pp. $2. 

As a pediatrician who kept up his interest in 
neurology, Dr. Crothers became convinced that it is 
impossible to deal wisely with children handicapped 
oy disorders of the nervous system unless the edu- 
cational and emotional elements of each situation 
are carefully considered. In part 1 of this book, 
he discusses the development of pediatrics as a 
specialty, the history of mental hygiene and of 
psychiatry, and the possibilities of cooperation 
of the pediatrician with the psychiatrist and oth- 
ers interested in children. 


In part 2, Dr. Crothers deals with mental hy- 
giene in the teaching of medicine, especially in 
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connection with training in a children's hospital. 
He discusses potential contributions of the child- 
guidance clinic, the case-history method of teach- 
ing, the psychologist, and the medical social 


worker. 


In order to meet the pediatrician's respon- 
sivilities in the field of mental hygiene, a plan 
was worked out at the Children's Hospital in 
Boston under the direction of Dr. Crothers and put 
into operation with the assistance of grants from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund and the Commonwealth 
Fund. This plan, described in part 3, involves a 
detailed study of behavior problems existing among 
the children brought to the hospital. 


GUIDING HUMAN MISFITS; a practical application of 
individual psychology, by Alexandra Adler, M.D. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1938. 88 pp- $1.75. 

The principles of individual psychology laid 

down by her father, Alfred Adler, are followed by 
Dr. Alexandra Adler in this book, illumined by her 
own clinical experience. In setting forth prin- 
ciples and practical points for the use of persons 
in close contact with “human misfits," she has 
tried to state facts and cases simply, without 
sacrificing scientific value. 


After discussing childhood as a preparation 
for later life, Dr. Adler describes neuroses in 
childhood, some problems of adolescence, cases of 
neurosis in which a lack of social responsibility 
can be traced back to early childhood, the psy- 
chology of the criminal, the significance of dreams 
and early recollections, and some practical aspects 
of child guidance and psychotherapy. 


CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY, by HaroldH. Anderson, Ph.D. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 1937. 253 
pp. $2. 

The chief contribution to the child's welfare 
that is made by psychiatrist, psychologist, psychi- 
atric social worker, or visiting teacher, believes 
Dr. Anderson, is simply a "fundamental, profound, 
and sincere respect for the individual which few 
children find at home, at school, or in the neigh- 
borhood.* Through this book he endeavors to con- 
vey an understanding and an appreciation of family 
life as an opportunity for shared experience and 
for growth in responsibility. In a family in which 
"both parents and children can be spontaneous, can 


grow and develop, and can secure satisfactions in 
harmony with each other" behavior proolems and se- 


rious conflicts rarely will arise. 


CORNERSTONES IN CHILD GUIDANCE, by Maurice Stoll- 
erman. Oxford Press, Providence, R. I. 1938. 
80 pp. 


As the superintendent of the Jewish Orphanage 
of Rhode Island and a memoer of the Rhode Island 
Juvenile Court Commission, Mr. Stollerman brings 
to his discussion of oasic considerations in child 
guidance a wide background of experience with the 
needs of children. He presents from the point of 
view of a parent the need of growing attitudes to- 
ward growing children, methods of discipline, the 
importance of a sense of security, and special 
problems associated with adolescence and with ju- 


venile delinquency. 


DO ADOLESCENTS NEED PARENTS? by Katharine White- 
side Taylor. D. Appleton-Century Co., New York. 
1938. 380 pp- $2.50. 


This is one of a series of books presented by 
the Commission on Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. The initial plan for 
the series evolved from the conferences of the Han- 
over group of educators and writers. The writer 
is the mother of three children and has had long 
experience in parent education. She is now chief 
of the Division of Prevention in the Department of 
Wental Hygiene of the State of Wisconsin. Her 
discussion of the attitudes of parents’ towards 
their adolescent children and of the probdlems of 
the children in education, selection of vocations, 
and preparation for family life is based on a 
practical knowledge of life as it is lived today 
in average American communities. An extensive 


bibliography adds to the value of the book. 


B. Materials for Recreation Leaders 


DRUMS, TOM-TOMS, RATTLES, by Bernard S. Mason. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 1938. 206 pp. 
$2.50. 

Primitive percussion instruments for modern 
use and their construction are described in this 
book, which is illustrated with many sketches and 
drawings. For a Chippewa hand drum, solid cedar 


hoops covered with rawhide are recommended; but 
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under "Hand drums from any old thing" the author 
suggests that for children "who do not have ac- 
cess to white cedar nor have the patience and 
skill to split a board from a cedar log, whittle 
it down, and bend it into a hoop forthe drum frame, 
the lowly cheese vox obdtainanvle from any grocery 
store will provide material from which a service- 
able frame for a hand drum can be quickly and 
easily made. Similarly, hand drums can be made 
from mixing bowls, tin cans, and flower saucers." 
Thus, a tom-tom "can be fashioned in half an hour" 
from the kitchen mixing bowl and a stretched piece 
of inner tube tacked down with brass thumb tacks. 


FIST PUPPETRY, by David Fredrick Milligan. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. 1938. 130 pp. $1.50. 
The author describes this book as an attempt 
to foresee the questions and problems of persons 
interested in making puppets and to answer them in 
the simplest manner possible. He discusses the 
uses and the operation of fist puppets; the making 
of the head, the costume, the booth, and the scen- 
ery; and the selection of the puppet play. Ten 
puppet plays are outlined briefly. 


SONGS AND PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Words and mu- 
Sic by Helen C. Knowles; photographs by Ruth 
Alexander Nichols. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
1938. Pages not numbered. $1.50. 

Photographs, accompanied by simple quatrains, 
about children enjoying various activities make up 
this volume. The unusual feature is that the 
verses are set to music. 


BOOKS AND BABIES, by Garry Cleveland Myers and 
Clarence Wesley Sumner. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 1938. 116 pp. $1.75. 

The authors of this book became acquainted 
through the Mothers’ Room of the Youngstown (Ohio) 

Public Library, which was founded by one of then. 


The book is an outgrowth of their mutual experi- 
ences with their own children and with mothers and 
children whom they wet through the library asso- 
ciation. To develop a lasting interest in books 
they urge that mothers start to read to their 
children at the age of 18 months, or even before, 
and continue to read to them frequently all through 
their childhood. 


C. General 


LILLIAN WALD: NEIGHBOR AND CRUSADER, by R. L. 
Duffus. Macmillan Co., New York. 1938. 371 
pp- $3.50. 

This biography of Lillian Wald was written 
with her consent and assistance, the foreword ex- 
plains, out the selection and organization of the 
material represents the point of view of the au- 
thor, who hoped by concentrating on the personality 
of Miss Wald to show through the focus of her 
life the picture of America in her time. 


The Henry Street Settlement in New York City, 
for the founding and development of which she was 
responsible, constitutes only a part of Wiss Wald's 
work as described here. She recognized the in- 
portance of the visiting nurse in any public-health 
program, and with Mary M. Brewster, organized the 
first independent public health nursing service. 
It was as the Nurses' Settlement that the Henry 
Street house was known during the first years of 
its existence. She was also the first person to 
think of having a children's bureau in the Federal 
Government. 


The chapter on the Children's Bureau tells 
the story of the inspiration that came to Lillian 
Wald as she and Florence Kelley were "opening 
their mail over their toast and coffee" one morning 
in 1905 that there should be a Federal bureau de- 
voted exclusively to the i:terests of children, and 
of the events that led from that breakfast table 
to the establishment of the Children's Bureau by 
Act of Congress in 1912 with Julia Lathrop as 
chief. 








The Children's Bureau does not distribute 
the publications to which reference is made 
in THE CHILD except those issued by the Bu- 
reau itself. Please write to the publisher 
or agency mentioned for all others. 
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OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Radio program 
for parents 


"Wings for the Martins" is the 
name of a radio program offered 
this winter by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It dramatizes the modern problems of 
education as they occur in the life of the Martin 
family and shows how they may be solved. The pur- 
pose of the program is to encourage parents to co- 
operate in the schooling of today's children. The 
program can be heard each Wednesday, 9:30-10:00 
pem., Eastern standard time, over the blue network, 
National Broadcasting Company. (Statement from Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., RCA Building, New York.) 


Third Nattonal 
Social-Hygtene Day 
announced 


"Guard Against Syphilis" is 
the slogan adopted for the 
observance of the third Na- 
tional Social-Hygiene Day, February 1, 1939. The 
American Social Hygiene Association, 50 West Fif- 
tieth St., New York, which offers posters, envelope 
enclosures, a special tabloid newspaper for free 
mass distribution, and a kit of publicity and pro- 
gram aids, suggests the following ways of carrying 
out the slogan: 

Guard against syphilis by telling the American 
people about this dangerous disease--how it can be 
prevented and cured. 

Guard against syphilis in youth, the age of 
greatest incidence, by strengthening the efforts of 
church, home, and school to provide better facil- 
ities for sex education, character development, 
and preparation for marriage; and by correcting 
community conditions which threaten the health and 
welfare of young people. 

Guard against syphilis in marriage and child- 
hood by encouraging good laws--and their observance 
--requiring examinations for all those about to 
marry and for all expectant mothers. 

Guard against syphilis by attacking prostitu- 
tion and quackery, two arch-accomplices of the 
disease. 

Guard against syphilis by supporting adequate 


voluntary and official health programs, both State 
and local. 


The health May Day--Child Health Day 1939 will 
eal have as its slogan "The health of 


the child is the power of the Na- 
tion." This is the same slogan that was used on 
the Children's Bureau poster for the Children's 
Year campaign in 1918. Letters were sent to the 


State health officers by the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau in November 1938, stating that, in 
view of the increasing attention to nutrition as a 
fundamental factor in child health, special mate- 
rial featuring nutrition in Child Health Day ac- 
tivities is being prepared by the Children's Bureau. 


The objective of May Day 1939 is to bring to 
the attention of each community the importance to 
the child's health, development, and well-being 
throughout life, of proper food, rest, exercise, 
medical care, and protection against disease; the 
ways of informing parents and others who care for 
children how child health may be safeguarded; and 
the means whereby such safeguards may be made 
available for all children. 


se ¢ 3 4% 


Social-sctence The Social Science Research 


fellowships open 


: Council offers for the aca- 
for 1939-40 


demic year 1939-40 post- 
doctoral research training fellowships, predoc- 
toral field fellowships, and grants-in-aid of 
research in the social sciences. 


The fields for study include economics; so- 
cial, economic, and political history; political 
science; social psychology; sociology; cultural 
anthropology; statistics; and social aspects of 
related disciplines. 


Applications must be made on blanks obtained 
in advance from the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 230 Park Ave., New York. In making initial 
inquiry it is important that age, academic quali- 
fications, and tentative field plans be specifi- 
cally indicated. The closing date for applica- 
tions for grants-in-aid of research is January 15, 
1939, and the maximum amount granted by the Coun- 
cil for this purpose will not ordinarily exceed 
$1,000. Grants will be announced April 1, 1939. 


For predoctoral field fellowships and post- 
doctoral research training fellowships the closing 
date for applications is February 1, 1939, and the 
basic stipend for a period of 12 months is $1,800 
for postdoctoral fellowships (a married fellow may 
receive $2,500). Awards will be announced April 
15, 1939. (Announcement of Social Science Research 
Council, 230 Park Ave., New York.) 
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1938 
Dec . 27-3 1 


Dec. 27-30 


Dec. 28-30 


Dec. 29-30 


CONFERENCE 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science-- Section on Medical 
Sciences. Symposium on Mental Health. 
Richmond, Va. 


American Statistical Association. One- 
hundredth annual meeting, Detroit. In- 
formation: F, F. Stephan, Secretary, 
722 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation; American Economic Association; 
American Farm Economic Association; 
American Sociological Society; and al- 
lied groups. Annual meetings, Detroit. 


American Student Health Association. 
New York. Secretary: Dr. Ruth E. 
Boynton, Students Health Service, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 





CALEN 


1939 


Jan. 20-21 


Feb. 1 


Feb. 24-25 


DAR 


National Public Housing Conference. 
Washington, D. C. 


Social Hygiene Day. Sponsored by Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, 50 
West Fiftieth St., New York. 


American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. Annual conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Inter-American Bibliographical and Li- 
brary Association. Second convention, 
Washington, D. C. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association. 
Sixteenth annual meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York. Secretary: Dr. Nor- 
velle C. LaMar, 149 East Seventy-third 
St., New York. 








SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF REFERENCES TO THE LITERATURE ON PREMATURE INFANTS, 1928-38" 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Acta Paediat.- ------ Acta Paediatrica 

Acta Psychiat. et Neurol.- Acta Psychiatrica et Neurologica 

An. Jd. Dis. Child. --- - American Journal of Diseases of Chil- 
dren 

Am. J. Obst. & Gynec.- - - American Journal of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology 

Arch. f. Gyndk.- - - - - - Archiv fur Gynakologie 

Brit. Mode -- ee eee British Medical Journal 

Chinese Nude - - - - - - - Chinese Medical Journal 

Clin, Ostet. ------- La Clinica Ostetrica 

Hosp. Management - - - - - Hospital Management 

Iblinots Mods- - - - = - = Illinots Medical Journal 

JAMA eee eer ee Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ctatton 

J. Indiana M.Aw- - - ~~ - Journal of the Indiana State Medical 
Association 

Jd. Pediat. ----°--+-°- Journal of Pediatrics 

Nod. Hosp. -------°- Modern Hospital 

’ Konatschr. f+ Geburtsh. 
us. Gyndk.- - - - - - - = Monatsschrift fur Ceburtshulfe und 

GynGko Logie 

Nonatschr. f. Kinderh. - - Monatsschrift fur Kinderheilkunde 

Prat. Pediat.- ------ La Practica Pediatrica 

fr. Aw. Hosp. Aw - - ee fransactions of the dmerican Hospital 
Assoctatton 

Ztschr. f. Kinderh.- - - - Zeitschrift fir Kinderhetlkunde 

1938 Physiology of the Premature, the Newborn and of 


Infants, With Natural Feeding, by A. Reuss. 


Controlling the External Environment of Premature 
Infants in an Incubator, by C. C. Chapple. Am. 


Monatschr. f. Kinderh. 72: 402-428. 


J. Dis. Child. 56: 459-460, August. Also Am. J. Premature Infant. Editorial. Lancet 1: 1118-1119, 


Obst. & Gynec. 35: 1062-1065, June. 


Electrically Heated Cot, by W. More. Brit. M./J. 
2: 182, July 23. 


Epidemic Diarrhea of the Newborn, by W. H. Best. 


May 14. 


Premature Infants and Their Care, by Haselhorst. 
Arch. f. Gynak. 166: 457. Discussion, 479-487. 


Principles and Suggestions as to the Rearing of 


J.A.M.A. 110: 1155-1158, April 9. See p. 1157. Premature Infants, by K. Hofmeier and K. Kor- 


nig. 
Experiences in the Care of Prematures, by H. Volz. . 
Monatschr. f. Geburtsh. u. Gynak. 108: 158-164. 


Monatschr. f. Kinderh. 73: 397-405. 


Problems in Maternal Hygiene and Their Relation 


to Pediatrics; critical review, by H. M. Teel. 
Fetal and Neonatal Loss, by C. 0. McCormick. J. J. Pediat. 12: 803-825, June. 


Indiana M.A. 31: 219-227, May. 


Regulations for Prevention of Epidemic Diarrhea 


Hospital Air Conditioning, oy C. P. Yaglou. J.-A. of the Newborn, by H. N. Bundesen. /.A.M.A. 110: 
M.A. 110: 2003-2009, June 11+ See p. 2005. 1301, April 16. 
Hospital Infections, by C. F. McKhann et al. Am. State Program for Premature Infants, by F. L. 


J. Dis. Child. 55: 579-599, March. 


McKay. Hospitals 12: 41-43, April. 
Neonatal Mortality. Correspondence from the United Statistical Studies on Prematurity: ,. See tne 
States. Lancet 1: 156-157, January 15. cidence of Prematurity and the Effect of Certain 
Newborn Infant in the Large Hospital, by A. V. Oostetric Factors; II. The Mortality of Prema- 
Stoesser and E. Engelstad. Hosp. Management 46: turity and the Effect of Certain Obstetric Fac- 
27-44, September. tors, by C. H. Peckham. /. Pediat. 13: 474-497, 


Oral Administration of Estrogen, by A. Fumarola. 
Clin. Ostet. 40: 67-72, February. 


October. 


1937 
Air Conditioning and Effective Temperature as Ap- 
For original list see fhe Child, vol. 3, no. 3 (September plied to Premature Nurseries, by S. W. Wang and 
1938), pp. 69-72. T. F. Foster. Chinese M. J. 51: 1033-1038, June. 
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1937--Continued 1937--Continued 


Electrocardiographic Studies of Healthy Infants, Structure of Lungs, With Particular Reference io 
by E. Engel. Ztschr. f. Kinderh. 59: 9359-378. Development of Elastic Fibers and Capillaries; 


Food Requirements of Premature Infants, by J. Tanz preliminary report, oyE.Klemola. Acta Paediat. 


and H. Unger. Ztschr. f. Kinderh. 59: 135-140. 21: 236-249. 


Mortality in Pediatric Clinic of University of 
Helsingfors During Years’ 1916 to 1936, by I. 1936 
Kijanen. Acta Faediat. 21: 224-235. 


Practical Management of Prematures, by R.A. Craig. 
Jj. Indiana M.A. 30: 519-521, October. 


Premature Baby; What Chicago Does for Him, by H.N. 
Bundesen. Mod. Hosp. 48: 67-71, January. 


Administration of Hormones, Colostrum, and Serum 
From Pregnant Women, by A. Dapsy. Aonatschr. f. 
Kinderh. 67: 146-154. 


Premature Birth as a Factor in Development of Cer- 1935 ‘ 
tain Cerebral Conditions, Particularly Mild and Fetal Mortality in Relation to Labor, oy A. J. 
Severe Types of Exogenous Feeblemindedness, ody Meyer. Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 29: 691-699, May. 
T. Brander. Acta Psychiat. et Neurol. 12: 313- 
332. 

Prematurity in Relation to Sex and Seasons, by A. 1933 


Siani. frat. Pediat. 15: 203-210, November. Prematurely Born Infant--Its Care in the Hospital 


Reducing Infant Mortality, by H. C. Niblack. Il- and in the Home, vy J.H. Hess. Trans. Am. Hosp. 
Linots M.j. 71: 109-115, February. A. 35: 671-681. 
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CHILDREN UNDER CARE OF THE STATE TRAINING SCHOOLS 
FOR SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 


PREPARED BY THE STAFF OF THE DELINQUENCY DIVISION, 
Uniteo States CHILOREN'S BuREeAU 


At the suggestion of its Advisory Committee 
on Training Schools for Socially Maladjusted Chil- 
dren, the Children's S3ureau has attempted to de- 
termine the number and ages of the children actu- 
ally under care of the training schools for 
socially maladjusted children in the United States 
and Hawaii supported by State and Territorial 
funds. The Bureau asked 112 State schools to sup- 
ply information regarding the sex, age, and resi- 
dential status of the children under their care on 
January 1, 1938./ 


Reports were received for 95 schools includ- 
ing 43 schools for boys, 42 schools for girls, and 
10 schools caring for both boys and girls. From 
these reports a seriesof tables has been prepared: 
Table 2 summarizes the figures for all schools; 
tables 3a and 3b give the ages as of January 1, 
1938, of the boys and girls resident in the indi- 
vidual schools on that date; tables 4a and 4b give 
Similar data regarding the ages of the boys and 
girls who were under the supervision of the after- 
care department or worker on January 1, 1938; and 
table 1 shows the total resident population of 
State training schools by sex for the States for 
which complete reports were received (35 States 
and the District of Columbia). 


As shown in table 2, a total of 46,999 chil- 
dren were under the careof the 95 training schools 





1 including the two schools in Hawaii; the National Training 
Schools for Boys, Washington, 0.C., a Federal institution; and the 
National Training School for Girls, a District of Columbia insti- 
tution. 

1177988 O—39 


for which reports were received.? Of this number 
22,522 children were actually living in the 
schools? and 24,477 were under the jurisdiction of 
the schools but were not in residence on. the above 
date. 


The number of children in the training schools 
assumes additional interest when compared with 
earlier figures on the population of public insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents. The 1933 census 
of juvenile delinquents, conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census of the United States Department of 
Commerce, included children resident in such in- 
stitutions on December 31, 1933." Comparison of 
totals in the two reports is not possible because 
the Children's Bureau report includes some schools 
that are not included in the report of the Bureau 
of the Census, and the latter includes some schools 
not included in the former. However, a comparison 
of the total for 87 schools included in both the 
census report and the Children's Bureau study shows 
an increase of 1,313 in the total population of 
these schools during the 4 years that had elapsed 
since the earlier data were assembled. The 87 
schools included 39 schools caring for boys, 38 
schools caring for girls, and 10 schools caring 
for both. These schools reported 20,540 children 
in residence on December 31, 1933, and 21,853 res- 
ident on January 1, 1938. An accurate statement 


2Reports for the resident group only were received for y 
schools and reports for the nonresident group only, for 2 schools. 


3 includes » girls boarded out by the Nevada School of Indus- 
try; girls do not reside in the schoo). 

4juvenile Delinquents in Public Institutions, 1933. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 1936. 
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22,522 children were actually living in the 
schools? and 24,477 were under the jurisdiction of 
the schools but were not in residence on. the above 
date. 


The number of children in the training schools 
assumes additional interest when compared with 
earlier figures on the population of public insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents. The 1933 census 
of juvenile delinquents, conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census of the United States Department of 
Commerce, included children resident in such in- 
stitutions on December 31, 1933." Comparison of 
totals in the two reports is not possible because 
the Children's Bureau report includes some schools 
that are not included in the report of the Bureau 
of the Census, and the latter includes some schools 
not included in the former. However, a comparison 
of the total for 87 schools included in both the 
census report and the Children's Bureau study shows 
an increase of 1,313 in the total population of 
these schools during the 4 years that had elapsed 
since the earlier data were assembled. The 87 
schools included 39 schools caring for boys, 38 
schools caring for girls, and 10 schools caring 
for both. These schools reported 20,540 children 
in residence on December 31, 1933, and 21,853 res- 
ident on January 1, 1938. An accurate statement 


2Reports for the resident group only were received for y 
schools and reports for the nonresident group only, for 2 schools. 

3 includes & girls boarded out by the Nevada School of Indus 
try; girls do not reside in the school. 

‘juvenile Delinquents in Public Institutions, 1933. Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 1936. 
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regarding the causal factors operative in this 
increase would require analysis not possible at 
this time. 


Complete reports for the State regarding the 
resident population of the training schools for 
boys and girls were received for 35 States and the 
District of Columbia.5 The number of boys and 
girls resident in schools in these States are 
given in table 1 (page 5). As is to be expected, 
the number is higher in States having a large ag- 
gregate population. However, other factors also 
influence the ratio of the resident population to 
that of the State as a whole. These factors in- 
clude programs for the prevention of child neglect 
and juvenile delinquency, facilities for noninsti- 
tutional treatment of juvenile delinquents, and 
the availability of local public training schools 
and other schools and institutions. 


The majority of the children (79 percent) 
living in the schools on January 1, 1938, had been 
committed for the first time. Fourteen percent 
had previously been in the school and were re- 
turned following release--generally known as pa- 
role. Most of these had been returned because of 
unsatisfactory conduct, although a small number 
had been returned because of failure of plans to 
work out satisfactorily or for other reasons, such 
as to receive medical care, to have temporary 
shelter, or to await replacement. For the remain- 
ing 7 percent no information as to the status of 
commitment was given. 


The nonresident group falls into two class- 
ifications: (a) 22,504 children discharged from 
the school and under the supervision of the post- 
institutional worker or department; and (b) 787 
children absent under temporary arrangements and 
1,186 absent without leave. The first group con- 
stitutes almost 92 percent of the total classified 
as nonresident. The others may be regarded as 
part of the institution population since return to 
the school is contemplated. 


Legal limitations as to age of admission to 
the schools are reflected in the ages as shown in 
this study. The upper age for admission, and in 
some instances the lower as well, are established 
by the laws of the various States. Since admission 

incomplete reports for the State were received from Arkan— 
sas, Florida, Hawali, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 


souri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia. Wo report was received from Tennessee. 


to the schools is largely through commitment by 
the juvenile court, the upper age limit is gener- 
ally dependent upon the upper age limit for the 
jurisdiction of the court. 


In general the upper age for admission to the 
schools is higher for girls than for boys. In 
approximately one-third of the boys’ schools and 
in slightly more than one-tenth of the girls’ 
schools the upper age for admission is under 15 or 
16 years, whereas in more than one-half of the 
boys' schools and in seven-tenths of the girls’ 
schools the upper age of admission is under 17 or 
18 years. In the. remainder--less than one-sixth 
of the boys' schools and two-tenths of the girls' 
schools--the age of admission is under 21 years, 
although one girls’ school and one boys' school 
admit persons under 25. 


In many States the minimum age for admission 
to the training school is not established by law, 
although 8 years or younger is specified in some 
States and 10 years or older in others. 


Although reports for both boys and girls were 
not received from every State, they were received 
from a sufficient number of States to justify a 
comparison of the ages of the 14,6585 boys and the 
7,837 girls residentin the total number of schools 
that reported. From the following distribution it 
is apparent that the girls resident in the schools 
were older than the boys: 


Age of child Percent distribution 





Boys Girls 

Total ----+-+-+-+-+-+-- 100.0 100.0 
Under 12 years - ------- 3.9 1.2 
12 years ----+-+-+-+---- 5.2 2.0 
13 years - ---+-+-+--+--e 9.3 5.0 
14 years - ----+-+--+--- 14.9 10.4 
15 years ----------- 21.7 19.0 
16 years - ---------- 21.9 22.3 
17 years - -----+-+---- 13.7 19.9 
18 years and over- - - - - - - 9.4 20.2 


Tables 3a and 3b also show that most of the 
schools care for boys and girls of widely differ- 
ing ages, in several instances from 7 to 20 or 21 
years’ In one school that cared for both boys and 
girls, with an age range from 7 to 21 years, 11 of 
the boys and 8 of the girls were under 11 years 
and 32 of the boys and 30 of the girls were 18 
years of age or over. The presence in some of 
the schools of 21-year-old youths is explained by 
the fact that the age of commitment is up to 21 
years or over. In some of the schools it may be 
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explained by the need to complete a special course 
of vocational training or by other special needs. 
It is hardly necessary to comment on the diffi- 
culty of planning an effective educational and 
treatment program in the same training school for 
children who have not yet entered adolescence, for 
adolescents, and for young adults. 


Ordinarily children remain under the juris- 
diction of the school until they attain their 
majority. In most instances responsibility for 
supervising the boy or girl after he leaves the 
school and during the period of his readjustment 
to the community rests with the school. In a few 
States it is the responsibility of a central State 
agency. 

Information on the group under supervision 
of the aftercare department or postinstitutional 
workers was received for 85 schools--37 schools 
caring for boys, 40 schools caring for girls, and 
8 schools caring for both boys and girls.® Some 
schools reported that they were unable to furnish 
this information for lack of clerical assistance 





6 includes Nevada School of industry, which cares for both 
boys and girls but which did not report any girls under supervi- 
sion of its aftercare department 


and others that they did not record it. Figures 
on nonresident population for the schools in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island were received from 
divisions within the State departments of public 
welfare that carry responsibility for aftercare 
supervision. 


Having been discharged to the aftercare de- 
partment or worker following a period of institu- 
tional training, the children included in the 
nonresident group are older naturally than the 
children still living in the school. Other fac- 
tors influencing the distribution of age in this 
nonresident group are the policies of committing 
courts, the minimum age for admission, and the 
adequacy of local resources. 


In the group of 22,504 children under super- 
vision of the aftercare department, as in the 
resident group, it is apparent that the girls were 
as a rule older than the boys (tables 4a and 4b). 
Among the boys for whom age was reported § per- 
cent were under 18 years of age, 44 percent were 
18 to 20 years of age, and 2 percent were 21 years 
of age. Among the girls, however, only 32 percent 
were under 18 years of age, and 68 percent were 18 
to 20 years of age. Eleven girls were 21 years of 
age. 


Table 1.--Resident population as of January 1, 1936, of training schools in States for which 
complete reports were received (35 States and the District of Columbia) 



































State Total Boys Girls State Total] Boys Girls 

Total------------- 19,537] 13,378 6,159|| Mississippi------------ 318 189 129 
Montana---------------- 204 143 61 

Alabama----------------- 845 684 161 Nebraska -- - 366 188 178 
Arizona----------------- 72 72| ------ Nevada------------------ 41 37 ay 
California-------------- 1,214 1,041 173 New Hampshire---------- 142 112 30 
Colorado---------------- ee? 159 150 New Jersey------------- 833 530 03 
Connecticut------------- 3 270 193 New York --- 1,361 918 3 
Delaware---------------- 283 152 131 North Carolina--------- 910 731 179 
District of Columbia---- 450 400 50 North Dakota----------- 214 127 87 
Georgia 385 229 156|| Ohio----- 1, 302 851 451 
Idaho------------------- 200 156 yy Oregon----------------- 166 113 53 
Illinois---------------- 1,092 773 319 Pennsylvania----------- 1,571 985 586 
Indiana----------------- 757 462 295 South Dakota----------- 142 107 5 
Iowa ---- - 805 613 192]} Utab 192 147 5 
Kansas----~-------------- 35 197 148 Vermont---------------- 22 144 79 
Maine------------------- 257 141 116 Washi ngton------------- 2 174 80 
Mary land---------------- shi 669 172 West Virginia---------- 745 4ou 281 
Michigan---------------- B48 564 284)| Wisconsin-------------- 537 37 164 
Minnesota --- 691 389 302 Wyoming---------------- 159 7 85 
































4Girls boarded in other institutions or family homes; girls do not reside in the school. 
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Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved 
May 11, 1922 (42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public 
Act 212, approved June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 409). This publica- 
tion approved by the Director, Bureau of the Budget, May 12, 1936 
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